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Trends in Government Provision for Relief and Social Security 


INFORMATION SERVICE presents here data on the main 
trends in public relief since the depression. The historical 
data are taken mainly from Public Relief, 1929-1939, by 
Josephine Chapin Brown' unless another source is indi- 
cated. The reader should bear in mind that a general 
account of the federal relief program can at best give only 
an over-all view and that the situations in the several states 
differ in varying degrees. 


BerorE THE DEPRESSION 


When the depression began in 1929 “almshouse care 
was still the basic legal method of providing for paupers 
of all ages and both sexes.” In practically every state 
the poor laws provided for poorhouses; the laws of ten 
states did not mention outdoor relief at all; in about a 
third it was to be used only in special circumstances; in 
fewer than half was it considered as important as the 
poorhouses. In 1934 relief recipients were still disfran- 
chised in 10 states (though the law was frequently not 
observed) ; the term “pauper” was used in the poor laws 
of 30 states. As late as 1937 the laws of two-thirds of the 
states provided that relatives with “sufficient ability” may 
be prosecuted if they refuse to support poor persons. 
Until very recent years there was “little or no recognition” 
of the need for special qualifications for persons in charge 
of relief work. How “haphazard” its administration was 
is indicated by the fact that until 1937 Pennsylvania had 
967 persons in charge of administering poor relief in 425 
“poor districts’—though there were only 67 counties. 
In 1933 the maximum amount which could be given for 
relief was specified in the laws of eight states, in some 
places as low as $3.00 a month. Until 1931 state agencies 
took no responsibility for local outdoor relief. Yet by 
September, 1939, state departments of welfare supervised 
or administered general relief in about three-quarters of 
the states. Although the federal government carried on a 
wide variety of welfare services federal responsibility for 
relief was not recognized until 1933. 

Up to the first World War the function of social work 
was generally considered to be the application of “reme- 
dial measures to maladjusted families and individuals 
who were for the most part victims of this economic sys- 
tem.” In the decade after the World War a more demo- 
cratic approach gradually developed. With the establish- 
ment of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
1933 “public relief was recognized as a right of people 


1 New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 


in need, and their worth and dignity as human beings 
respected.” 
Retier DurING THE Periop From 1929-1933 

In the spring of 1929 unemployment was already in- 
creasing in the United States. The “usual seasonal de- 
creases’ in expenditures for relief did not occur. But 
the real increase in expenditures began in October and 
continued to mount until 1933. For a time the private 
agencies, as well as the federal government, believed that 
private philanthropy would be adequate. 

In October, 1930, the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, under the chairmanship of 
Col. Arthur Woods, was appointed to encourage local and 
state activities for the relief of the unemployed. Its slo- 
gans were “give a job” and “spread the work.” That 
fall private agencies apparently realized for the first time 
that public funds would be necessary to meet the winter 
needs, but they were still thinking of public funds as only 
supplementary. But “inability of private citizens and 
corporations to pay taxes on real estate swiftly depleted 
city funds, curtailed budgets, increased unemployment, 
stepped up demands for relief, and thereby created a 
vicious cycle of threatened municipal bankruptcy and 
human suffering.” 

During the first three months of 1931 it was estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census that $73,757,300 was spent 
for relief. In 81 large cities 71 per cent of the money 
spent came from public funds. In 1931 and early 1932 
seven states appropriated large amounts for relief, thus 
establishing “once and for all” the responsibility of state 
governments, as well as local, “for relief of persons in need 

. . not only in any emergency but for permanent pro- 
grams of public assistance.” Most of the other states 
took similar action in 1932-33. The most important rea- 
son for the use of state funds was “the obvious inade- 
quacy of local funds to meet the demands for relief.” 

Federal relief was first proposed in Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1931, when bills were introduced by Senators Costi- 
gan and LaFollette. The opponents of federal relief in- 
sisted that it would seriously impair the credit of the 
federal government and thus retard restoration of normal 
business, that “the very idea was contrary to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and violated American prin- 
ciples of local responsibility”; that states’ rights would 
be violated by federal control; that state funds, if not 
local, were adequate for the emergency; that the ad- 
ministration of federal relief would require an “enor- 
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mous bureaucratic set-up” that was certain to fail. The 
main argument in favor of federal participation was 
“the record of the actual experience of local communi- 
ties . . .; the stark facts of suffering and demoralization 
which were the result of unemployment, and the inade- 
quacy of local and even of state resources to cope with 
the problem.” Its proponents insisted that a ‘‘national 
disaster . . . demanded a national remedy,” that the policy 
of federal grants-in-aid for other purposes was well estab- 
lished, that the vicious circle already described was an 
even more powerful argument for federal aid than for 
state aid, that large sums had already been appropriated 
for the relief of business, and that many states needed 
federal leadership in developing their program. 

In July, 1932, the Emergency Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion Act was passed. This-authorized the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to lend $300,000,000 to states, 
cities and counties for relief and work relief. Between 
July 21, 1932, and May 29, 1933, about $280,000,000 was 
made available to 42 states and two territories and a little 
more than $19,600,000 was lent to cities and counties. 
The original theory was that loans to states would be 
repaid by deductions from future federal appropriations 
for highways. State indebtedness, however, was can- 
celled by laws enacted in 1934 and 1938 so that all but 
about $20,000,000 actually represented federal expendi- 
ture. In the administration of the law certain difficulties 
became evident: advances were usually made for short 
periods which meant that the states could not set up ade- 
quate administrative machinery; the fact that federal 
loans were made to both states and counties tended to 
hinder the assumption of responsibility by the states; the 
lack of federal supervisory authority made it difficult to 
press for higher standards. 

Relief expenditures by private agencies reached their 
peak in 1932, but these accounted for less than a fifth 
of the total amount spent for relief in that year. The 
rest came from federal loans, appropriations by state 
legislatures, and from city and county treasuries. But by 
the end of the year it was evident that the situation had 
grown worse. 

By May, 1933, unemployment was at its peak. About 
14,000,000 people were out of work, and four million 
families, representing about 18,000,000 people, were on 
relief. It is estimated that nearly one family in every 
six for the country as a whole was dependent. Four- 
fifths of the money for relief was coming from federal 
loans to states and political subdivisions by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 


In May, 1933, Congress passed the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act, creating the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. This functioned until the spring of 1935. 
From the beginning of the FERA program an effort 
was made to distinguish between “employables” and 
“unemployables,” although “no satisfactory definition of 
either classification was ever possible.” Relief was re- 
garded as “only a stop-gap, pending the development of 
public works or the revival of industry.” Social workers, 
who had led in the fight for the passage of the Act tended 
to conceive of the new program as one that would lead 
to “a permanent program of social case work under 
government auspices.” Actually, however, the FERA 
used social work “continuously to investigate families to 
see that no one obtained relief who could get along 
without it.” 


[2] 
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For the time being, however, local emergency relief 
rolls included “a mixture of not only the unemployed 
able-bodied heads of families . . . but also poor relief 
beneficiaries, ‘chronic dependents’ of long standing, as 
well as families from mothers’ aid waiting lists, the aged, 
the sick, the infirm, and many others who had needed 
relief, but who had never had the courage to apply to the 
‘overseer’ in the past.” There were also underpaid in- 
dustrial workers and sharecroppers who were earning 
“hardly enough to keep body and soul together.” Efforts 
were soon made to develop work relief programs under 
the CWA and, later, the Emergency Work Relief Pro- 
gram. In these projects there was always conflict between 
the desire to help all the needy—without a “means test”— 
and the necessity of making the available funds help those 
in the greatest need, which meant considering eligibility, 
and between the desire to have the work done efficiently 
and the desire to “give a maximum of relief to the 
greatest possible number of people.” 

Three types of assistance were given the states: federal 
funds to supplement state resources, help in providing 
“adequate administrative supervision,” prescription of 
policies and rules to safeguard federal funds and establish 
standards of relief. Although the control of the FERA 
over the state agencies was theoretically indirect, based on 
the power to give or withhold grants, practically all the 
states welcomed for a time federal leadership “‘and even 
control.” Among the reasons for this were: the “near 
panic” in the country; “the depletion of state and local 
funds” that made federal help essential ; “the inexperience, 
insecurity and uncertainty of state and local officials in 
the face of the tremendous demands for relief and the 
huge number of people who must be fed.” During the 
second year, however, “the pendulum began to swing in 
the other direction.” 


The emergency relief administrations were separated 
from the public welfare and poor relief departments in 
most states. This was important because it showed the 
federal government’s intention to maintain its relief 
program on an “emergency” basis, a “stop-gap” until 
economic recovery could be insured and also because it 
“put this momentous adventure of government with relief 
administration in a position where it could not, or at 
least did not, directly affect permanent programs in the 
sense of bringing about changes in the public welfare and 
poor relief systems by direct action.” The FERA rules 
provided that direct relief should be given in the form of 
essential supplies or their equivalent in cash and that 
no provision should be made for anything except emer- 
gency needs. It did not include payments to widows, their 
dependents, or aged persons, or for institutional care. 
Work relief was only for those who were employable.’ 
Among the other policies and rules established by the 
FERA were a uniform minimum wage; no discrimination 
because of “race, religion, color, non-citizenship, political 
affiliation, or because of membership in any special or 
selected body”; only public agencies to expend public 
funds; personnel employed by the states to be approved 
by FERA; “adequate relief and standards of investigation 
and administration.” The FERA dealt only with state 


2The following should be noted, however, in this connection: 
“Each state relief administration and to some extent each local 
unit interpreted, applied and added to these definitions of eligi- 
bility. Within the general framework of the federal rules there 
was a wide variety of practice, due not only to the differences in 
philosophy, attitudes, and traditions which have already been 
discussed but to differences between rural and urban areas as’ 
well as in racial, political and industrial conditions.” 
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agencies and did not establish direct relations with local 
units. Since local authorities handled the administration 
of funds, the “no discrimination” rule was not always 
carried out in practice. 

From 1933 to 1935 there was a decided increase in 
federal, state and local appropriations for relief but fed- 
eral funds increased much more rapidly. In 1935 federal 
appropriations were nearly three times those of 1933, 
while state totals had doubled and local funds were 27 
per cent larger. During this period, in six states less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the total unemployment 
relief funds came from state treasuries; in 25 states state 
funds accounted for from one-tenth of one per cent to 
nine and nine-tenths per cent; only three received less 
than 50 per cent from federal funds. For the country 
as a whole 70.9 per cent of the total cost of unemployment 
relief came from federal funds. 

The FERA had power to withdraw federal funds from 
a state if no effort was made to meet its share of the 
responsibilities. This, however, was very seldom used 
since the only result would have been to penalize the un- 
employed. The FERA could also assume direct control 
of relief in a state if cooperation completely broke down. 
This was done in six states for various reasons. But, 
beyond this, the FERA was authoritative in its relations 
with the states to an extent that was contrary to the 
tradition of federal grants to the states. There were 
a number of reasons for this; the effort to maintain mini- 
mum standards and a reasonable degree of uniformity, 
the demand in the states for federal leadership, the need 
for speed, and a disposition within the state offices to 
defer to Washington beyond the requirements of the 
situation. States and localities experienced difficulty in 
planning ahead, since federal allocations of funds were 
made monthly, and the state could not determine the 
amounts to go to local relief bureaus until they knew 
how much they would receive from Washington. The 
speed with which the program was carried out made it 
impossible to develop community participation in the relief 
project. As a result, there was frequently conflict and 
resistance, especially in rural counties. 

Standards of eligibility for relief varied widely in 
different parts of the country, depending on the funds 
available, the numbers on relief, “the policies of the relief 
administrations and the local traditions and concepts re- 
garding the amount of relief a dependent family ought 
to receive,” and, to some extent, on the standard of 
living and wage rates. 

Another important question was what items to include 
in the relief budget. Food needs appear to have been 
more adequately met than any of the other requirements. 
In 1933 relief agencies usually permitted evictions for 
non-payment of rent, then paid a month’s rent for the 
family in new quarters, and nothing more for this purpose 
until they were again evicted. Gradually, however, most 
of the state agencies came to include small allowances 
for rent in relief budgets. In Mississippi, however, no 
funds were used for shelter at any time under the FERA. 
Allowances for clothing were “haphazard,” at first, but 
later were included in some direct relief budgets and most 
of the work relief budgets.* Some provision for fuel was 
always made in the cities on the theory that “food without 


8 Persons on work relief under the FERA program were paid 
wages “at a fair rate” for the work done, but they were supposed 
to work only days enough to earn the amount of relief to which 
they were entitled. Work relief budgets were slightly larger 
than those for direct relief. 
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fuel to cook it was not food.” Work relief budgets usually 
allowed for additional food, carfare, and “heavier or 
better” clothing needed by the person who was working. 

In May, 1933, when the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act was passed, the average monthly grant per family 
for the country as a whole was $15.15—the highest was 
$33.22, in New York State, and the lowest $3.86, in 
Mississippi. In May, 1935, however, the average had 
been raised to $29.13. The highest was $52.92, in Nevada, 
and the lowest $11.32, in South Carolina. 


Lack of funds and uncertainty concerning future ap- 
propriations by Congress “accounted in part at least for 
the many shifts and changes” in the methods of providing 
work and relief. 

The CWA program was carried on from November, 
1933, to July, 1934. At its peak, in January, 1934, 
4,260,000 workers were employed. The theory was that 
half the number were to be taken from the emergency 
work relief rolls, the rest were to be unemployed persons 
who were not investigated. 


In the spring of 1934 a threefold program was set up. 
The Emergency Work Relief Program in urban centers 
of more than 5,000 population took over many of the 
unfinished projects of the CWA. The Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Program was established for farmers and for com- 
munities of less than 5,000. For families stranded in 
communities where there was no hope of future employ- 
ment, plans were made to transfer them to farms either 
singly or in newly organized rural communities. 


Tue PERMANENT PROGRAM 


With the appointment of the Committee on Economic 
Security (created by executive order) on June 29, 1934, 
the first step was taken in “a long range attack” on the 
problems of unemployment. Plans were begun for “the 
liquidation of federal emergency unemployment relief; 
the initiation of a huge works program; insurance for 
unemployment and for old age; and ‘pensions’ or public 
assistance for persons over 65.” The committee’s chief 
concern was “with insurance against the hazards of 
unemployment and old age.” It did not accept the 
recommendations of its Advisory Committee of social 
workers and emergency relief administrators who urged 
federal grants to the states for general public assistance 
and the establishment of a federal Department of Public 
Welfare. Rather, it formulated certain categories for the 
dispensing of federal aid and made no provision for those 
who did not come within the standards of eligibility 
set up. Under the Act as passed by Congress in 1935 
only old-age insurance is administered by the federal 
government. Grants in aid are made to state agencies 
for unemployment insurance; public assistance for the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent children ; and 
certain welfare and health services.* 

Congress refused to give the FERA authority to handle 
any part of the social security program. The Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 provided funds for the 
last relief grants and for WPA. But the latter needed a 
larger share of the appropriation than had been expected, 
leaving less available for relief. The last relief grants 
were made to the states in November and December, 1935. 
These were intended to supplement state funds until 


4 Only expenditures for public assistance are included in this 
discussion. Benefits paid for unemployment insurance, old-age 


insurance, and payments for other welfare and health services are 
omitted. 
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July, 1936. From June to November, 1935, state funds 
for relief decreased 19 per cent and local funds 45 per 
cent. At the same time estimates made by the FERA 
indicated that more people would need relief in the winter 
of 1936, even after the WPA program had taken over 
its full load. As a result of this situation payments per 
family had to be cut in many places, and “hundreds of 
thousands of applications for relief were refused because 
of lack of funds to provide even minimum food allow- 
ances.” Conditions within the states varied widely, some 
were able to establish permanent departments of welfare 
quickly ; others found the transition very difficult. Po- 
litical pressure was an important factor in causing con- 
fusion in state and local administration. 


By June, 1936, 42 states and the District of Columbia 
were receiving grants under the Social Security Act. 
The relief load had dropped from 4,500,000 cases in 
June, 1935, to 1,500,000, or about 6,000,000 individuals. 
But state and local funds were ‘entirely inadequate.” ‘he 
new program was “essentially one of state and local 
responsibility and initiative,’ for Social Security assistance 
as well as for relief. This was “indicative of the strength 
of the theory of local responsibility and of the intense 
regard for local prerogatives which prevailed throughout 
the country.” 


In 1935, 74 per cent of the total amount spent by the 
emergency relief administrations came from federal 
funds, 12.3 per cent from the states, and 13.7 per cent 
from localities. From January to June, 1936, the share 
was as follows: 4/6 of one per cent federal, 56.4 per cent 
state and 39 per cent local. In 1939 13 states appropri- 
ated no state funds for general relief; in four others the 
total amount spent came irom state funds; in 31 both 
state and local funds were used for relief. The average 
annual contributions of states and localities for 1936-39 
for general relief were slightly higher than those for 1934 
and 1935. Nevertheless they have been “pitifully inade- 
quate” to meet the needs of the unemployables not covered 
by the social security program and the employables who 
could not secure WPA work. In December, 1938, eight 
states with 45 per cent of the population of the country 
gave 79 per cent of the general relief payments in the 
country to 68 per cent of the cases. In these states both 
per capita incomes and relief loads are much higher than 
in the country as a whole. They are among the most 
important industrial areas. It is as yet impossible to 
tell what the effect of the defense boom will be on relief 
in these states. 


Since the liquidation of the FERA the number of cases 
on general relief has fluctuated from month to month, 
ranging from a million and a quarter to slightly over two 
million, and expenditures have varied from twenty-eight 
to forty-eight million dollars. During 1940 the number 
dropped steadily until November. In December, 1940, the 
latest month for which figures are available, the total 
number of cases (1,239,000) was only slightly lower than 
that for July, 1937 (1,269,000).° Expenditures for relief 
were slightly higher in December, 1940, than in July, 
1937. How great a drop in the numbers on relief can 
be expected because of the need for labor in defense 
industries is still uncertain. In New York State the 


5 Social Security Bulletin, vol. 3, p. 47, December, 1940, and vol. 
2, p. 38, January, 1939. 
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appropriations for home relief for 1941-42 are based on 
the theory that not more than 25 per cent of those on 
relief can be absorbed by industry because of “‘the high 
proportion of needy aliens, physically handicapped and 
women.”® A recent survey of the families on general 
relief in New York City revealed that 62,000 of the 
143,000 families had no member physically able to take a 
job. In 10,000 other families there were employed per- 
sons whose earnings were insufficient to keep the families 
off relief. Of the 99,000 persons over 16 on relief who are 
listed as employable, 13,000 are over 55 and 15,000 
others are able to do only sedentary work.” 


On the other hand, the Twentieth Century Fund found, 
after a survey, that the demand for labor “will certainly 
exceed the number of unemployed persons in the labor 


market” by 1942.8 


The Works Progress Administration program was 
begun in 1935 to care for the “employables.” By Feb- 
ruary, 1936, there were 3,000,000 persons, the total num- 
ber planned for, on WPA rolls. Under this scheme, “the 
men were certified as in need of relief and not selected 
solely because of their fitness for their particular jobs. 
Yet the projects were socially useful, the work was real, 
not ‘made’ work, the wages were not based on a budget 
deficiency, but amounted to a guaranteed ‘security’ sum 
each month.” However, it was never possible to put all 
the needy able-bodied unemployed to work. There has 
never been any clearly defined policy in regard to the 
total number employed by WPA from year to year. The 
following table shows the average number employed by 
WPA for the country as a whole from 1936 through 
October, 1940.° 


2,544,355 
1,792,525 
2,717,125 
2,323,889 
1,844,000 


* Preliminary. 


However, in New York City, at least, in February, 1941, 
WPA workers were going into private employment more 
rapidly than they could be recruited from home relief.!° 
For the country as a whole, however, there were increases 
in January, 1941, as against December, 1940, in both the 
number on WPA rolls and of those receiving general 
relief... There are still a million men waiting to get on 
WPA. According to a WPA study, 73 per cent of the 
defense contracts let before January 1 were in 20 indus- 
trial areas which have 22 per cent of the total population 
but only 19 per cent of the WPA workers. Another 
difficulty is the fact that the “modal” age of WPA workers 
is 43 years, and only nine per cent are under 25. But 
more than a third of those seeking jobs who are not on 


WPA are under 25.!? 


6 New York Times, February 17, 1941. 

7 Ibid., March 23, 1941. 

8 Jbid., February 24, 1941. 

9 Social Work Year Book, 1941, p. 600; 1940 figure Social 


Security Bulletin, December, 1940, p. 47, and release of Federal 
Security Board, February 24, 1941. 


10 New York Times, February 21, 1941. 
11 [bid., March 24, 1941. 
12 [bid., March 22, 1941, 
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SoctaL SECURITY 


The Social Security Program has, of course, cared 
for many who might otherwise be on general relief. 
The needy aged, the needy blind and dependent children 
—in so far as they meet the standards of eligibility—are 
cared for in most states under its provisions. Some states 
had not appropriated funds for certain of these groups 
prior to the creation of the social security program. The 
Act provides that the state plan must be in effect in all 
the political subdivisions of the state, that the state must 
participate financially, and that there must be a single 
state agency to administer or supervise a given plan. By 
1938, 17 states had consolidated their agencies so that 
assistance to the aged, the blind, dependent children, and 
general relief were all handled by a single agency. Since 
the aid given to the first three groups is to the individual 
as such, while relief is for the family as a whole, there 
is a great advantage in having a single staff make the 
decisions for all types of cases. 

From 1932 to 1935, an average of about 285,000 de- 
pendent children in about 115,000 families’* were receiving 
aid. By December, 1940, the number had increased to 
890,000 children in 370,000 families—or slightly more 
than three times the earlier figure. In all, 41 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii were receiving grants 
for this purpose from the Social Security Board." 

It is estimated that before the passage of the Social 
Security Act about 400,000 aged persons were receiving 
assistance from state and local programs.’® In December, 
1940, about five times as many—2,067,000 persons—were 
being assisted. All the states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii and Alaska were cooperating in the program.’® 
This is estimated to be about 25 per cent of the total 
population 65 years of age or more. 


Amount oF Pusiic ASSISTANCE AND EARNINGS OF Persons EMpLoyep UNpER FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS IN THE CONTINENTAL Unitep States, JANUARY, 1933-NovemBer, 19402 


In Thousands of Dollars 
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Forty-one states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
participate in the Social Security plan for aid to the 
needy blind; four other states also grant pensions to the 
blind but do not share federal grants-in-aid. In all, 73,000 
blind persons received assistance’ in December, 1940. 


Costs oF RELIEF 


The table below shows the total amount of public 
assistance and earnings of persons on federal work 
projects from 1933 through 1940. Data are included for 
certain projects which have been omitted from this dis- 
cussion. These are the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
National Youth Administration, projects operated by 
other federal agencies in 1938, and other federal work 
and construction programs. 


It is evident that the total amount spent in 1940 was a 
little more than double that for 1933. In that year general 
relief accounted for nearly three-fifths of the total (74 
per cent for the first six months of 1933). In 1934, gen- 
eral relief accounted for just under half of the total, and 
in 1935 its proportionate share was a trifle lower than 
it had been in 1933. 


With the enactment of the Social Security program 
came a radical change in the allotment of funds. Since 
1936 wages paid to WPA workers have been the most 
important item in the assistance of the needy, with other 
federal work and construction projects usually second. 
In 1940 these two items accounted for well over half the 
total. In 1933 the amount spent for old-age assistance 
was almost negligible in comparison with that for relief. 
But in 1940, its share was about 14.6 per cent of the 
total, a trifle larger than that of relief. Aid to dependent 
children was nearly five times as great in 1940 as in 1933. 


1933 1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 1938 1939 19402 


Old Age Assistance.............. 26,071 32,244 
Dependent children ............. 40,504 40,686 
General 758,752 1,200,360 
Relief, Special Programs FERA 


Projects Operated by Other 
Federal Agencies .............. 
Other Federal Work and 
Construction Projects ......... 
Civil Works Program ............ 


165,547 
214,956 


330,878 


$1,358,158 $2,436,328 $2,594,765 $3,258,781 


352,152 


$2,869,379 $3,486,971 $3,494,845 $3,152,773 
64,966 155,241 310,441 392,383 430,469 475,007 
41,727 49,562 71,253 97,441 114,947 133,176 
7,970 12,813 17,171 18,958 20,750 21,826 
1,433,180 439,015 406,881 476,202 481,767 403,667 
2,541 19,365 35,794 22,579 19,056 18,254 
332,851 292,391 245,756 230,318 


26,329 19,598 
28,883 32,664 41,558 51,538 65,167 
1,592,039 1,186,266 1,750,834 1,565,224 1,268,994 


638,370 539,299 437,100 


2 Preliminary. 


1 Data taken from Social Security Bulletin, February, 1940, and January, 1941. There are slight discrepancies in the figures 


as given. 


13 Social Work Year Book, 1941, p. 51. 
14 Social Security Bulletin, December, 1940, p. 53. 
15 Social Work Year Book, 1941, p. 387. 


16 Social Security Bulletin, December, 1940, p. 52. 
17 Ibid., p. 54. 
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The Trend in Employment 


The National Industrial Conference Board reports a 
decrease in unemployment during February of 317,000 
as compared with the January figure. The total figure 
for unemployed is now given as 7,039,000. Even 
larger decreases are expected as spring and summer 
activity in farming and construction combines with the 
defense program in employing workers. 


The decrease in unemployment for the year ending 
with February was 2,318,000. Of the additional 1,756,000 
workers absorbed by industry manufacturing accounts 
for 1,009,000, construction 613,000, transportation 106,000 
and public utilities for 25,000. Seventy per cent of the 
year’s increase in service industries was military personnel. 

WPA and CCC, together with out-of-school NYA 
projects rolls, not included in Conference Board employ- 
ment total estimates, totaled 2,651,000 in February. 

Much speculation has occurred—and some consterna- 
tion—over the federal census report which showed only 
5,110,000 persons “unemployed” as of the last week in 
March, 1940. For that month the Conference Board 
reported 9,269,000 unemployed. It appears, however, that 
the discrepancy is only apparent. In an important study 
of “Labor and National Defense” just issued by the 
Twentieth Century Fund (to which we shall have occasion 
to refer again at an early date) the matter is explained 
as follows: “Preliminary tabulations of a sample of the 
census enumeration indicate that there were 5,110,000 
persons completely unemployed and seeking work in the 
week of March 24-30, 1940. Adding 1,300,000 who had 
jobs but were not actually at work and 2,905,919 em- 
ployed on emergency work programs, gives a total of 
9,315,919 who were not at work in private industry dur- 
ing the census week.” 


During the current year 900,000 men are to be taking 
military training. This will mean a substantial reduction 
in the labor reserve, since the majority of these men will 
presumably be leaving private employment. The Fund’s 
report estimates that on the basis of 1940 appropriations 
the increase in employment due to defense expenditures 
between the fall of 1940 and the fall of 1942 will aggregate 
6,000,000—half of it in armament production and half 
in the production of consumers’ goods. 


However, the term “general shortage,” as applied to 
labor, the report finds to have little meaning. “If this 
phrase means a complete inability to secure additional 
man-hours of work, there will certainly be no general 
shortage. But particular shortages, already evident, will 
grow in number with the passage of time. The real prob- 
lem concerns the methods to be used in meeting these 
shortages. Can the existing unemployed be transferred 
to the points where labor is demanded with sufficient speed 
to avert an undesirable inflation of the working force and 
an undue increase in working hours? Attempts to do 
this through retraining of workers, inducements to mobil- 
ity, and effective organization of the labor market are 
discussed below. From a long-run standpoint there is 
the additional problem of how to meet the unemployment 
which will occur after the peak of defense production is 
passed. Unless careful plans are made to bridge the gap 
between crisis and ‘normalcy,’ a disastrous collapse of 
employment is almost certain to occur.” 


“The New Common Sense” 
This is the title of a book, just off the press, by Dean 
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William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University (New York, Macmillan, $1.50). Dean Russell 
says we need a new Thomas Paine and a “modern Com- 
mon Sense.” This little book, abounding in incisive state- 
ments and terse phrases and written in a staccato style, 
is his contribution toward this end. He thinks that “the 
pursuit of happiness” which to American Revolutionary 
leaders meant the use of property—the hope for security, 
jobs, property, peace and plenty—has become a forgotten 
phrase and that one of the widest roads leading to 
despotism is that of control over economic life. He con- 
trasts sharply the European pattern of governmental 
control with laissez-faire in the United States but he 
repudiates laissez-faire as defining a way of economic life, 
The industrial revolution brought problems “too difficult 
for natural laws to solve.’ Government has come to 
regulate business enterprise for two reasons: (1) busi- 
ness itself “asked for it” as the history of tariff demands 
illustrates ; (2) the “miserable condition of life and labor” 
appealed to public sympathy. The great problem in a 
democracy is to attain the necessary economic control 
without the loss of liberty. 


A striking feature of the book is the religious deriva- 
tion of its principal ideas—the central concepts of democ- 
racy. John Locke, whose philosophy contributed so much 
to the theory of American government, held that natural 
rights flow from the essential goodness of nature as God 
made it. “NATURAL RIGHTS are what man would 
have in a state of nature.” These rights are clearer in 
their violation than in their fulfilment. Liberty is more 
“a resolve not to have tyranny than any set of positive 
qualities.” 


There is something tragically simple about despotism. 
Its “basic principles are easy to learn, even by ignorant 
people.” When Hitler spoke to German youth in 1934 
it was easier for them to understand and follow than for 
the British youth to understand Prime Minister Baldwin 
speaking in 1937 when he was terminating his premier- 
ship. The language of tyranny is simple. The language 
of democracy is difficult. 


Yet the ideals of democracy are imbedded in Christian- 
ity and in some sense it has always been so. “The signa- 
tures on the windows in the cathedral at Chartres show 
that while those on the sides and in the transepts may 
have been given by the nobility, the windows in positions 
of prominence, such as those over the high altar, had 
been given by the butchers, the bakers, and the candle- 
stick makers (really by the money changers). Before 
the Virgin all men were equal.” 


Democracy is a middle way between tyranny and 
privilege. Man wants freedom from privilege, that is, 
equality with his fellows. But at the same time too much 
equality, in the sense of failure to recognize and follow 
competent leadership, destroys discipline and morality, 
leads to the appearance of grafters and little tyrants, and 
finally to the big tyrant, and despotism is enthroned. 

Dean Russell enumerates “democracy’s enemies” Nos. 1 
to 12 and corresponding duties of democracy. The state- 
ments seem to be beyond question to one who accepts 
the democratic assumptions, with the exception of No. 12. 
Many will regret that Dean Russell defines this one as 
“the slacker and conscientious objector,” making no dis- 
tinction between two radically different types of persons. 
The spirit of the entire book, however, suggests that in 
a less summary discussion he would not have allowed 
the distinction to go unrecognized. FEJ. 
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